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relation with nonconformists of Puritan antecedents. Ultimately it 
suffered abridgment of influence through a too anxious and narrow 
adherence to its circle of preferred doctrines. But it performed a 
highly important work in the era of transition from eighteenth- century 
conditions. Much of the inspiration for the energetic efforts put 
forth in the early decades of the nineteenth century for the ameliora- 
tion of English legislation came from the evangelicals. 

To radicalism, as represented by Bentham, Mill, Priestley, Owen, 
and others, the author attributes a useful vocation in compelling men 
to face social facts and to spend more thought upon them. In the 
broad-church leaders he recognizes a wealth of human sympathies 
and a hospitality for new points of view which had no inconsiderable 
value, at least as an offset to less genial ways of thinking. With the 
sacerdotalism of the high-church party he evidently cherishes very 
scanty sympathy, but he studies nevertheless to say a good word 
for the service rendered by the party in accentuating the mediatorial 
function of the church and giving prominence to the ideas of authority 
and submission. It would have done well to recognize the truth that 
"the church of Christ is not high-church episcopacy, but all Christ's 
friends who do whatsoever he has commanded them." 

It cannot be said that every part of the book has a very obvious 
bearing upon the subject stated in the title. But the matter is every- 
where interesting, and in its trend is sufficiently linked with the 
announced subject to afford a valuable exposition of it. 

Henry C. Sheldon. 
Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 

The Light of Day. Religious Discussions and Criticisms from the 
Naturalist's Point of View. By John Burroughs. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1900; pp. ix-l-224; $1.50.) The 
author has brought together sixteen previously published essays, 
written for the most part twelve or fifteen years ago. They have to do 
with the old conflict between science and theology, a conflict more 
engrossing when the essays were written than now. A sentence from 
the preface indicates clearly the thread upon which the graceful and 
often eloquent sentences are strung: "I have urged the sufficiency 
and the universality of natural law, and that most of the mysterious 
lights with which our fears, our ignorance, or our superstitions have 
invested the subject of religion, when brought to the test of reason, 
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either vanish entirely or give place to the light of common day." The 
book is not comfortable reading to one who sets much store by theol- 
ogy, and yet it will be useful to theologians who wish an unvarnished 
statement of the extreme scientific standpoint in reference to the claims 
of theology. To the superficial thinker the book is a dangerous one, 
for in many cases the non sequitur is not easy to detect. The author 
allows to religion all that is claimed for it in uplifting and comforting 
mankind, and to Jesus all the noble human qualities that the most 
devout Christian could desire, but systems of theology receive scant 
courtesy. — John M. Coulter. 

History of Modern Philosophy in France. By Lucien Levy-Bruhl, 
Maitre de Conferences in the Sorbonne, Professor in the Ecole libre 
des Sciences politiques. With portraits of the leading French philoso- 
phers. (Chicago : The Open Court Publishing Co., 1899 ; pp. x + 500 ; 
$3.) The author's intention, as stated in his preface, was to write, not 
a work of erudition, but a history. With the exception of a useful 
bibliography, prepared by the publishers especially for English readers, 
the book has none of the marks of a laborious scientific work ; it is in 
marked contrast to the conception of a history of philosophy as rep- 
resented by Ueberweg. It may be questioned whether it fulfils all 
the demands of a history; for an important element of history is 
the presentation of details in a continuous order of development; 
and though it is the author's purpose to present French philosophy 
as a development of Cartesianism, this purpose is not easily fol- 
lowed through the detailed accounts of individual philosophers. But, 
with this limitation, the impression made by the book is in every way 
pleasing. It is distinctly readable and interesting. The style, which 
is apparently not impaired by translation, has that ease and lucidity 
which seems to belong only to a Frenchman. Untechnical, yet not 
rhetorical, it is fitted to appeal to the general reader without offending 
the scholar. The spirit of the work is liberal and impartial. The 
author begins, as one would expect, with Descartes, and follows the 
movement of French philosophy down to the present time, though his 
treatment of contemporary authors is relatively fragmentary and unsat- 
isfactory. In harmony with the spirit of French philosophy, which 
has always been relatively practical and popular, he has included in his 
list such " unprofessional" philosophers as Pascal, Voltaire, and Renan. 
His concluding chapter is an interesting analysis of the peculiar char- 
acteristic of French philosophy, which is referred to the affinity, in the 



